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a pupil who is sufficiently interested in his subject to 
write Latin sentences of his own volition ungram- 
matically, than a thousand of those who write it 
grammatically under compulsion. For the former 
there is much hope; for the latter there is little. 

I strongly suspect that the majority of us teachers 
are over-pedantic in the bad sense, that is to say we 
set a standard of correctness which we ourselves 
would find difficulty in reaching and we hug the de- 
lusion that, because we have diligently worked out 
the exercise which we set our pupils to write, we are 
therefore critics of Latin style. As a matter of fact 
the range of ideas in our various class-rooms is so 
narrow and the range of expression is so straight- 
ened that it is a wonder our pupils get as much out of 
the study as they do and, were it not that they are 
unconsciously absorbing food for the mind in many 
shapes merely intimated by the work of the hour, the 
total results would be more barren than I care to 
contemplate. And so all such efforts as those indi- 
cated in the work at Kansas City and Oak Park are 
not merely to be tolerated but to be emphatically 
endorsed and, while no Cicero redivivus is likely to 
result, yet many of the students will find the road to 
the Capitol paved with something else besides rocks 
of offense. G. L. 



SYMPOSIUM ON FIRST YEAR LATIN. 

At the annual meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States held at Haverford College on 
April 23-24 last, one session was devoted to a Sym- 
posium on First Year Latin : Essentials versus Non- 
Essentials. With the present number we begin the 
publication of the papers that formed part of this 
symposium. That these papers may be rightly under- 
stood we reproduce the outline of the symposium that 
formed part of the printed programme of the meet- 
ing: 
I. Pronunciation. — Miss Theodora Ethel Wye, 
Teachers College. 
II. Forms. — Mr. Charles C. Delano, Jr., Brooklyn 
Latin School, Brooklyn (now at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio). 

(a) What forms must be learned? what forms 
may safely be eliminated ? 

(b) How can the essential forms be mastered? 
Should they be learned piecemeal? or in large 
blocks? 

(c) Aids to teaching forms? modes of reciting or 
using paradigms to advantage? modes of fixing 
forms in mind? 

III. Syntax. — Miss Anna Petty, High School, Car- 

negie, Pennsylvania. 

(a) What principles should be mastered in this 
year? what principles may be safely omitted? 

(b) When should the study of syntax begin? at 
once? or should it be postponed until a goodly num- 
ber of forms has been learned? 

(c) Modes of presenting syntactical principles and 
of fixing them in mind? 

IV. Vocabulary.— Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, The 

Kelvin School, New York City. 



(a) How many words should be learned? what 
words? what meanings? 

(b) Aids to acquiring these words? 

(c) What part should word- formation play? 

V. Latin Writing. — Dr. George Depue Hadszitz, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

(a) When should it begin? 

(b) Place of oral work? 

(c) Should there be much writing or little? 

(d) How much should be attempted in this year 
(i. e. what principles of syntax should be attacked) ? 

(e) Helps? 

I. THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 

The purpose of this symposium is, as I understand 
it, to separate the essentials from the non-essentials 
in first year work, and to suggest how the former 
may be emphasized. 

Fortunately the question of the Roman pronuncia- 
tion versus the English or Continental is hardly one 
which disturbs the teacher of beginning Latin to-day. 
Despite Professor Bennett's protests that matter is 
practically settled. If, however, there should be in 
the class some enterprising youth who reads The 
Western Teacher or The New York Evening Post, 
he too may ask why one should not say jigno, 
jignere, since it is so much easier and so much more 
like the English. Then the teacher must be ready to 
give practical reasons and explanations for the faith 
that is in her. It is not merely bad morals but bad 
strategy to find oneself compelled to say to a young 
and therefore critical student that a certain proced- 
ure is adapted because 'the colleges require it' or 
even because it is the latest thing. Perhaps it may 
be said, then, that for the teacher the first essential 
is a healthy conviction of the validity of the Roman 
pronunciation and the possession of reasons for the 
same that can be stated clearly and positively if the 
need arises. 

The beginners' books all give more or less elab- 
orate rules for the sounds of the vowels and conso- 
nants, but the teacher of experience knows that these 
are useful chiefly for reference and that pupils will 
acquire the correct sounds most readily by imitation. 
A very considerable amount of Latin, therefore, 
should be heard in the class-room in the first weeks 
of instruction. If one is so fortunate as to be able 
to use skillfully the direct or oral method, the pupils 
will have from the beginning abundant opportunity 
for practice in using Latin. Failing this desideratum, 
the reading aloud of all Latin set for study should 
be the invariable rule. At no stage in the secondary 
school curriculum is it more important that the cry 
of 'So much to do in forty minutes' should not 
induce the teacher to neglect this phase of the be- 
ginning work. If Ciceronian periods or Vergilian 
music are ever to have any meaning for the High 
School student the habit of hearing and using the 
language must be established from the very first 
days. 
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On the purely formal side what shall we ask our 
students to learn, as to rules for accent, quantity, 
etc.? In the matter of accent it has often seemed 
to me that the solemnity of some of our beginners' 
books is marked by the pathos of the unintentionally 
humorous. Two recent manuals give long and care- 
fully worded rules regarding the conditions under 
which a Latin syllable is long and equally long and 
elaborate rules for the conditions under which it is 
short. One can only assume that the relation be- 
tween 'tother and which was not established in the 
authors' own early education. Seriously, however, 
it seems that as the rules for accent are usually the 
first rules which the Latin student meets it is of 
importance that they should set the example of being 
brief and explicit. Method is individual and one 
should be chary of offering one's own patent, but 
after reading the rules in half a dozen beginners' 
books and observing the dire confusion in the minds 
even of college students on this simple matter I ven- 
ture to mention the very homely directions that I 
give to my own students. After having taught the 
names of the syllables I say: "Latin accent is very 
simple. There are three rules. (1) Never accent 
the ultima; (2) accent the penult when it is long; it 
is long if it contains a long vowel, a dipthong or a 
vowel followed by two consonants; (3) if the penult 
is short accent the antepenult". I should consider 
that I was laying undue emphasis upon a very 
obvious point did not a recent pamphlet — by a Uni- 
versity professor — entitled The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Latin contain the following paragraph: 

The practice of many good teachers is to spend the 
first week in drilling the class on the rules of pro- 
nunciation. This seems an unnecessary waste of 
time and energy, is disagreeable to the class, and 
ultimately results in a less correct pronunciation 
than when the teacher, without stopping to have the 
class learn rules, begins with the first lesson and 
gives the correct pronunciation of each word as the 
class comes to it. Toward the end of the year the 
rules for pronunciation should be learned. With the 
method recommended above, the class, with a little 
help and correction from the teacher, will readily 
pronounce their Latin as well as they do their Eng- 
lish. 

This is surely making a difficulty where none 
exists. The three short, simple rules necessary can 
be learned in ten minutes by an average student; the 
custom of asking a student when he mispronounces 
a word why he puts the accent on that syllable in 
place of making for him the correction which he 
promptly forgets will very soon establish the habit 
of determining for himself at first sight the correct 
accentuation. Can this be said to consume more 
time than asking students to learn by sheer force of 
memory the correct pronunciation of five or six 
hundred words and then commit the rules after the 
greatest need for them is over? 

The most difficult question, however, with which 



the teacher has to deal in teaching pronunciation is 
the matter of quantities. How much shall be taught 
and how can it best be done? Beginners' books vary 
in the rules given, teachers vary in the extent to 
which they require quantities to be marked in writ- 
ten work. Personally I have found that the simpler 
rules, such as the quantity of a vowel before another 
vowel, before ns, nt and nd, etc., are helpful. They 
need not all be given at the outset, but suggested 
gradually as an aid when a student is having trouble 
with a particular word. Learning quantities outright 
should in my opinion be restricted to the case-end- 
ings, verb-forms, the quantity of the accented penult, 
and words like Romanus, which occur so frequently 
that visualizing them is comparatively easy. Here 
again it is a case of its being better to require a little 
and insist on the knowledge of that little. Words 
and forms that can be differentiated by quantity 
alone should be heavily stressed as soon as they 
occur. A child who has been properly taught should 
not find the abuteris of the first Catilinarian a rock 
or confuse the nominative mensis with the Dative 
plural of mensa. The marking of quantities in written 
work is a valuable aid if it is systematic and not 
overdone. Occasional sight-reading of unmarked 
Latin will bring home the value of quantities in 
translation and the marking of such a text by the 
pupils can be used as a variation of the ordinary 
written work. 

I should wish to emphasize, however, at the end 
as well as at the beginning of this paper, the fact that 
the habitual use of Latin in the class-room by 
teacher and pupil when the teacher is herself fas- 
tidious in the matter of quantity— and double con- 
sonants—is the factor of greatest importance in cul- 
tivating sensitiveness on the part of the students to 
the niceties of Latin pronunciation. 
Teachers College. THEODORA Ethel Wye. 

II. FORMS IN FIRST YEAR LATIN 

The fundamental object to be attained in any 
serious work in first year Latin is threefold. We 
must insist upon a thorough knowledge of forms, 
the acquisition of a fairly large vocabulary and an 
understanding of the common grammatical construc- 
tions. To lay down principles by means of which 
any formal estimate may be set upon the relative 
value of each of these three requirements is a very 
difficult matter. They are in fact all extremely es- 
sential for any degree of success in the reading of 
Caesar or Nepos. 

In this paper, however, we propose to discuss as 
thoroughly as possible, in the limited time at our dis- 
posal, but one of the three ends of first year study 
which have been enumerated above. I mean the 
study and teaching of forms. Important as we may 
all grant the acquisition of vocabulary and the 
knowledge of syntax to be, yet the zest and pleasure 
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is largely taken from the study of Nepos or Caesar 
if the student is hampered by his inability to recog- 
nize and interpret the forms which he meets upon 
the printed page. The work of the second year 
should not of necessity be devoted to the study of 
paradigms, but should be more profitably spent in 
pushing forward the frontiers of the student's mental 
vision in the acquirement of an increased vocabu- 
lary and a deeper knowledge of grammatical lore. 

(a) We may first, then, determine what are the 
essential forms to be learned during the first year of 
Latin study. 

In the first declension, we can, I am sure, safely 
afford to omit all the Greek nouns. Stress, however, 
must be laid upon the peculiarities of the Latin in- 
flections, such as the dative and ablative plural of 
dea and filia, although any time spent upon the study 
of the old genitive singular, as in pater familias, 
may better be postponed until a later period, for its 
use will not come within the learner's course of 
reading until he meets it in Cicero. 

In the second declension, likewise, we may best 
confine ourselves to purely Latin forms. All that is 
Latin, however, it seems to me, must be thoroughly 
learned. We cannot afford to neglect careful work 
and drill in the treatment of the genitive singular of 
nouns ending in ius and ium, or of the vocative 
singular of nouns with the former termination. As 
far as my experience goes, such forms are a peren- 
nial source of error. Another fertile ground for 
doubt in the second declension is the apparent arbi- 
trary presence or absence of the e in the stem of the 
oblique cases of such words as puer and ager. No 
amount of time spent in the attempt to remove ig- 
norance in this matter can be misspent. 

In the third declension, also, Greek inflections may 
not concern us at all in first year work. All regular 
Latin forms must, however, be thoroughly digested, 
as well as such irregular nouns as bos, vis, iter, etc., 
as are of fairly common use in the second year 
readings. The »-stems need an especially thorough 
treatment, and constant practice both in oral and 
written work, together with a careful memorizing 
of the rules governing their formation, is the only 
safe way of mastering their difficulties. 

The fourth and fifth declensions must in general 
be learned in their entirety. In the study of the 
fourth declension scientific accuracy demands that 
the learner form a clear conception of the fact that 
the dative singular of masculine and feminine nouns 
likes to end in ui (the form in « is of rare occur- 
rence), while neuters regularly end in u, and that the 
dative and ablative plural vary in accordance with 
fixed rules between ibus and ubus. It is not too 
much, I am sure, to expect that at the end of the 
first year's study the student will be absolutely cer- 
tain on these matters. In the fifth declension, he 
must remember that dies and res are the only nouns 



that are not defective in the plural, while most of 
the others have only the nominative and accusative 
cases. 

In all these declensions we can scarcely, with any 
peace of mind, neglect the rules for gender or the 
locatival forms. Rules for grammatical gender of 
the third declension are particularly hard, but their 
thorough mastery is an acquisition for which the 
student will be exceedingly grateful throughout all 
his later study. Locative forms are certainly not 
difficult and drill will easily fix them in mind. 

If the beginner has already acquired a firm grasp 
of the first two declensions, adjectives which follow 
these inflections may be easily mastered. A constant 
source of error, however, lurks in the declension of 
miser, misera, miserum, which in distinction from 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum does not drop the e of 
the stem in the inflection. Much practice will be 
needed to clear up this mystery. Peculiarities of case 
endings, as, for instance, in the genitive and dative 
singular of unus and its eight companions, introduce 
a novelty into the inflection of adjectives of the first 
and second declensions which will require consid- 
erable attention before the student becomes familiar 
with such usages. Careful drill is necessary in the 
correct pronunciation of this particular genitive, with 
especial reference to the exception occurring in 
alterius. Likewise adjectives of the third declension 
are robbed of much of their terror when viewed in 
the light of previous knowledge gained in the corre- 
sponding nominal inflections. Some time, however, 
may be profitably spent in dealing with such so- 
called irregular adjectives as dives, par, vetus, and 
the participle in -iens. Comparison of adjectives 
need not present any serious difficulty, although such 
irregular comparisons as bonus, malus, parvus, etc., 
should receive such attention and drill as to become 
a very part of the student's mental life. Demonstra- 
tive adjectives, it need hardly be said, are all suffi- 
ciently important to be included within the scope of 
first year work. Many of the numeral forms may 
be passed over with a simple reading. A careful 
memorizing of the cardinals up to twenty with the 
decads to one hundred along with the ordinals as far 
as twenty, would, I should say, be amply sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. Distributives and multiplica- 
tives can be safely omitted as well as most of the 
numeral adverbs. 

Pronominal forms contain little that can be 
slighted. In the genitive plural of the first and 
second personal pronouns important syntactical con- 
structions require both forms to be learned, although 
it is not essential to burden the pupil's mind with 
the form mi in the dative singular of ego. In the 
treatment of the interrogative pronouns, in practi- 
cally all the grammars we find the statement that 
when used pronominally the masculine singular form 
quis and its oblique cases serves for the feminine as 
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well. Nearly all beginners' books, however, decline 
the singular in three genders throughout, without 
stating clearly, if at all, that the feminine singular 
forms are used solely as adjectives. Scientific ac- 
curacy, however, demands that we should insist upon 
the whole truth in this matter. Most of the indefinite 
pronouns are indispensable to our work of the first 
year. Such peculiarities as occur in the feminine 
singular of aliquis and such double forms as quid- 
dam and quoddam need to be especially pointed out 
and explained. Correlative and compound forms 
need not cause much trouble, if previous declensions 
have been well mastered. 

In the conjugations little can be safely neglected. 
I should most assuredly omit the future imperatives, 
though all else is most essential. Special care is due 
the imperative, infinitive, participial, gerund, gerund- 
ive and supine forms. Experience shows that boys 
and girls enter upon their second year with an ex- 
ceedingly hazy notion about their formation and 
inflection. Of irregular verbs only such as do not 
occur frequently in second year authors should be 
considered as unessential. 

So much, then, for the amount of study of forms 
upon which we must insist in first year Latin work. 
Leaving for the present any consideration of the best 
methods of teaching and learning these inflections, 
we may now turn to the second topic of our dis- 
cussion. 

(To be continued) 
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A Study in Roman Coins of the Empire. By Fred- 
eric Stanley Dunn. University of Oregon Bul- 
letin. November, 1909. 23 pp. 
Scholars in America have never fully realized the 
importance of ancient coins as an aid to classical 
study. It is true, our college texts of ancient authors 
often have cuts of coins, more or less appropriate, 
but for the most part derived from old wood-cuts 
badly drawn and inaccurate in the extreme. It is 
doubtful in most cases whether the writers have ever 
seen, or at least examined with care, an original 
specimen. Nor are they wholly to blame, for their 
masters and confreres in Europe, with all the great 
national collections in easy reach and with all the 
force of centuries of tradition that America lacks, 
are much in the same position. Archaeology has 
indeed become a handmaid to classical literature; 
archaeologists know their literature well, while the 
exponents of the literature of the Greeks and 
Romans have become, and are ever becoming more, 
students of archaeology in every one of its branches 
— except numismatics. Here, alas ! the field is aban- 
doned to dilettanti and specialists outside the univer- 
sities. Mommsen alone, in this as in other things, 
stands on a pinnacle by himself. He was the only 
thoroughly rounded classical scholar. To him no 



phase of ancient life and thought, no slightest monu- 
ment that helps to illustrate the ancient world, was 
unworthy of the most serious study, and Das Rom- 
ische Miinzwesen testifies to his interest in coins, 
too, as a subject of historical investigation. 

But for the rest, — should we gather the names of 
great classicists and those of famous numismatists, 
they would stand in two almost mutually exclusive 
columns. The study of ancient, especially Roman, 
coins, has been mainly limited to private collectors — 
often men with but a meager classical training — and 
to the custodians of public collections ; and scientific 
articles by competent writers appear almost inevit- 
ably in the exclusively numismatic periodicals that 
seldom reach the greater public, even of the studious. 
Francesco Gnecchi in his valuable little manual 
Monete Romane has drawn up a list of the chief 
writers on Roman coins from Andrea Fulvio in 1517 
to Babelon's Traite of 1904, and out of eighty authors 
the names of Mommsen, Borghesi, Lenormant and 
Garrucci alone are familiar to classical students in 
other fields! 

This is a serious indictment of classical philolo- 
gians, but such are the facts and the indictment must 
stand. Of late, things seem to be mending some- 
what. The results of research in Roman coins are at 
last being incorporated in the body of classical lore. 
The only wonder is that— boycotted as it practically 
has been in every university aula — Roman numismat- 
ics should still have been placed on such a firm and 
scientific footing, thanks to the labors of such non- 
professional scholars as the Baron d'Ailly, Gnecchi, 
Bahrfeldt and Dr. Haeberlin. It seems indeed as if 
this most illuminating branch of historical study 
were at last "coming into its own". Courses are 
offered in several universities abroad (last year a 
course was given in the University of Rome by Dr. 
Lorenzina Cesano — an Italian woman, be it noted), 
and a beginning is being made in America, too. 
Even without the original material for study much 
can be done ; but coins of undoubted genuineness are 
so readily obtainable and at such slight expense- 
where great rarities are not sought as suck, and the 
rarity of a coin is a mere accident of no consequence 
from the scientific standpoint— that there is no rea- 
son why every institution where the Classics are 
taught should not have a small and well-selected 
collection as part of its equipment 

Yale has had for years a collection of several 
thousand specimens, both Greek and Roman, long 
ago catalogued with loving care by Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, but since his time they have been hidden 
away like a buried treasure in the library, where, so 
far as I am aware, no one has ever used them for 
practical study until very recently. There are goodly 
collections in the Mint at Philadelphia (where the 
curator, Dr. T. L. Comparette, is doing what he can, 
under wretched conditions, to augment it), at the 



